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THE STREETS OF THE METROPOLIS, 
THEIR MEMORIES AND GREAT MEN. 


CHAPTER THE NINTH. 


WOLSEY AND WHITEHALL. 


Tue whole district. containing all that collection of 
streets and houses, which extends from Scotland 
Yard to Parliament Street, and from the river side 
with its wharfs to St James’s Park, and which is still 
known by the general appellation of Whitehall, was 
formerly occupied by a sumptuous palace and its 
appurtenances, the only relics of which, perhaps the 
noblest specimen, is the beautiful edifice built by 
Inigo Jones, and retaining its old name of the Ban- 
quetting House. 

As this palace was the abode of a line of En- 
glish sovereigns, beginning with Henry the Eighth, 
who took it from Wolsey, and terminating with 
James the Second, on whose downfall it was destroyed 
by fire, we are now in the very thick of the air of 
royalty ; and so being, we mean to lead a princely 
life with the reader for some two or three Supple- 
ments,—whether he take the word “princely” in 
a good or ill sense, as first in magnificence and autho- 
rity, or in wilfulness and profusion. Cavendish, Ho- 
linshed, and the poets, will enable us to live with 
Wolsey, with Henry, and with Elizabeth; Wilson and 
the poets, with James the First ; Clarendon and ditto 
with Charles the First; Evelyn, Pepys, and othezs, 
with Cromwell, and Charles the Second, and his 
brother. We ‘shall eat and drink, and swell’ into 
most unapostolical pomp, with the great Cardinal ; 
shall huff and fume with Henry, and marry pretty 
Anne Bullen in a closet (Lingard says in a “garret”); 
send her to have her head cut off as if nothing had 
happened ; be an everlasting young old gentlewoman 
with Queen Elizabeth, enamouring people's eyes at 
seventy; drink and splutter, and bea great baby, 
with King James; have a taste, and be henpecked, 
and not very sincere, yet melancholy and much to be 
pitied, with poor Charles the First; be uneasy, 
‘secret, and energetic, and like a crowned Methodist 
preacher, or an old dreary piece of English oak 
(choose which you will) with Oliver Cromwell ; 
saunter, squander, and be gay, and periwigged, and 
laughing, and ungrateful, and liked, and despised, 
and have twenty mistresses, and look as grim and 
swarthy, and with a face as full of lines, as if we were 
full of melancholy and black bile, with Charles the 
Second ; and, finally, have all his melancholy, and 
none of his wit and mirth, with his poor, dreary, 
bigoted brother James, with whom we shall light up 
the last flash in the dying lustre of Whitehall, in the 
shape of a Catholic chapel. 


“ Now, this is worshipful society.’ 


Whether it be happy or not, or enviable by the least 
peasant who can pay his way, and sleep heartily, will 
be left to the judgment of the reader. 

The site of Whitehall was originally oseupied by 
a mansion built by Hubert de Burgh, Earl of Kent, 
and Chief Justice of England in the reign of Henry 
the Third, one of the ancestors of the present Mar- 
quess of Clanricarde. De Burgh bequeathed it. to 
the Brotherhood of the Black Friars, near “ Old- 
borne,” in whose church he was buried ; the Brother- 
hood sold it to Walter Gray, Archbishop of York, 


who left it to his successors in that see as the archi- 
episcopal residence, which procured it the name of 
York Place ; and under that name, two centuries and 
a half afterwards, it became celebrated for the pomp 
and festal splendour of the “full-blown” priest, 
Wolsey, the magnificent butcher’s son. Wolsey, on 
highly probable evidence, is thought to have so im- 
proved and enlarged the mansion of his predecessors, 
as to have in a manner rebuilt it, and given it its 
first royalty of aspect ; but as we shall see by and by, 
it was not called Whitehall, nor occupied anything 
like the space it did afterwards, till its seizure by the 
Cardinal’s master. 


We have always thought the epithet of “full- 
blown,” as applied to Wolsey, the happiest ee 
hit ever made by Dr Johnson: 


“Tn full-blown dignity see Wolsey stand, 
Law in his voice,.and fortune in his hand.” 


His ostentation, his clerical robes, his very corpu- 
lence, and his subsequent fading, all conspire to ren- 
der the image felicitous. Wolsey is the very flower 
of priestly prosperity—fat, full-blown, gorgeous, called 
into life by sunshine; the very odours he was fond 
of carrying in his hand, become a part of his efflo- 
rescence; one imagines his cheek florid, and his 
huge, silken vestments expanding about him, like 
bloated petals.: .Anon, the blast blows from the 
horrid royal mouth ; the round flower hangs its head ; 
it lays its dead neck on to the earth ;fand in its room, 
is a loathed weed. 


Wolsey, however, did not grow to be what he was 
with the indolence of a flower. He began his career 
with as much personal as mental activity, rendered 
himself necessary to the indolence of a young and 
luxurious Sovereign,—in fact, became his Sovereign’s 
will in another shape, relieving the royal person of 
all trouble, and at the same time securing all his 
wishes, from a treaty down to a mistress; and hence, 
as he himself intimated, the whole” secret of his 
prosperity. He had industry, address, eloquence, the 
power of pleasing, the art (till success spoilt him) of 
avoiding whatever was unpleasant. He could set his 
master at ease with himself, in the stnallest points of 
discourse, as well as on greater occasions. Henry 
felt no misgiving in his presence. He beheld in his 
lordly and luxurious agent a second self, with a 
superior intellect, artfully subjected to his own, so as 
to imply intellectual as well as royal superiority ; and 
he loved the priestly splendour of Wolsey, because, 


in setting the church so high, and at the same time 


carrying himself so loyally, the churchman only the 
more elevated the Prince. The moment the great 
servant appeared as if he could do without the 
greater master, by a fortune superior to failure in his 
projects, Henry’s favour began to give way; and 
when the princely churchman, partly in the héedless~ 
ness arising from.long habits of security, and partly 
in the natural resentment of a superior mind, ex- 
pressed a doubt whether his Sovereign was acting 
with perfect justice towards him, his doom was 
sealed. Kings never forgive a wound to their self- 
loye. They have been set so high above fellowship 
by their fellow-creatures, that they feel, and in some 
measure they have a right to feel, the least intimation 
of equality, much more of superiority, as an offence, 
especially when it is aggravated by a secret sense of 
the justice of the pretension; and all Wolsey’s sub- 
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sequent self-abasements could not do away with that 
stinging recollection, pleased as Henry was to widen 
the distance between them, and recover his own atti-. 
tude of self-possession by airs of princely pity. 
Wolsey was a sort of Henry, himself—wilful, worldly, 
and fat, but with more talents and good-nature ; for 
he appears to have been a man of rare colloquial 
abilities, and, where he was not opposed in large 
matters, of a considerate kindliness, He was an 
attached as well as affable master ; and his conscious- 
ness of greater merit in himself would never have 
suffered him to, send a couple of poor light-hearted 
girls to the scaffold, for bringing the royal marriage- 
bed into some shadow of a doubt of its sacredness. 
He would have sent them to a nunnery, and had a 
new marriage, without a tragedy in it, like a proper 
Christian Sultan! Had Henry been in Wolsey’s 
place, he would have proposed to set up the Inquisi- 
tion; and King Thomas would have reproved him, 
and told him that such severities did not become two 
such fat and jolly believers as they. 

The people appear to have. liked Wolsey much. 
They enjoyed his pomp as a spectacle, and pitied his 
fall. They did not grudge his pomp to one who was 50 
generous. Besides, they had a secret complacency 
in the humbleness of his origin, seeing that he rose 
from it by real merit. Those that quarrelled with 
him for his pride, were proud nobles and grudging 
fellow divines. It is pretty clear that Shakspeare, 
who was such a “ good fellow ” himself, had a regard 
for Wolsey as another. He takes opportunities of 
echoing his praises, and dresses his fall in robes of 
pathos and eloquence. As to a true feeling of re- 
ligion, it is out of the question in considering Wol- 
sey’s history and times. It was not expected of 
him, It was not the fashion or the morality of the 
day. Itwas sufficient that the Church made its way 
in the world, and secretly brought up the interests of 
literature and scholarship along with it. A king in 
those times was regarded as a visible God upon earth, 
not thoroughly well behaved, but much to be believed 
in; and if the Church could compete with the State, 
it was hoped that more perfect times would somehow 
or other ensue, and a good deal of license was 
allowed it on behalf of the interests of better things— 
a singular arrangement, and, as the event turned 
out, not likely tobetter itself quite so peaceably‘as was 
hoped for; but it was making the best, under the ¢ir- 
cumstances, of the old perplexity between “ the shows 
of things, and the desires of the mind.” Wolsey (as 
the prosperous and the upper classes are apt to do in 
all ages) probably worshipped success itself, as the 
final proof of all which the divine Governor of the 
world intended, in his dealings with individuals or 
society. Hence his proud swelling while possessed 
of it, and his undisguised tears and Jamentations 
during his decline. He talks with his confidants 
about ‘the King and good fortune, like a boy crying 
for a cake; and they respectfully echo his groans, 
and evidently think them not at all inconsistent, 
either with manliness or wisdom. 

There was a breadth of character in all that Wol- 
sey thought, did, and suffered,—in his strength and 
in his weakness. In his prosperity he set no bounds 
to his pomp ; in adversity he cries out and calls upon 
the gods, not affecting to be a philosopher. When 
he was angry, he huffed and used big words, like his 
master: when in good humour, he loaded people 
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with praise, and he, loved a large measure of it him- 
self, He issued forth, with his goodly bulk and huge 
garments, and expected a worship analagous to his 
amplitudes. There is a passage written with great 
humour by Sir Thomas More, which, according to 
Dr Wordsworth’ (the poét’s brother), is intended, 
“no doubt, to represent the Cardinal at the headof 
his table.” What reasons the Doctor has for mot 
doubting the application, we cannot say, amd there- 
fore do not think ourselves any more justified than 
inclined to dispute them. The supposition is highly 
probable. Wolsey must have offered # fine dramatic 
spectacle to the eyes of a geniws like More. We 
shall therefore copy the passage for the reader’s en- 
tertainment, from a note im Mr Singer’s excellent 
edition of the Cardinal's Life by Cavendish :— 

« Anthony. I praye you, Cosyn, tell on. Vincent. 
Whan I was fyrste in Almaine, Uncle, it happed me 
to be somewhat favoured with a great manne of the 
churche, and a great state, one of the greatest in all 
that country there. And in dede whosoever might 
spende as muche as hee mighte in one thinge and 
other, were a ryght great estate in anye countrey of 
Christendom. But glorious was hee verye farre above 
all measure, and that was great pitie, for it dyd 
harme, and made him abuse many great gyftes that 
God hadde given him. Never was he saciate of 
hearinge his owne prayse. 

“So happed it one daye, that he had in « great 
audience made an oracion in a certayne matter, 
wherein he liked himselfe so well, that at his dinner 
he sat, him thought, on thornes, tyll he might here 
how they that sat with hym at his borde, woulde 
commende it. And whan hee had sitte musing a 
while, devysing, as I thought after, uppon some pretty 
proper waye to bring it in withal, at the laste, for 
lacke of a better, lest he should have letted the matter 
too long, he brought 1t even blontly forth, and asked 
us al that satte at his bordes end (for at his owne 
messe in the middes there sat but himself alone) 
how well we lyked his oracyon that he hadde made 
that daye, But {in fayth Uncle, whan that probleme 
was once proponed, till it was full answered, nomanne 
(1 wene) eate one morsell of meate more. Every manne 
was fallen in sv depe a studye, for the fyndynge of 
Some exquisite prayse. For he that shoulde have 
broughte out but a vulgare and a common commen- 
dacion, woulde have thoughte himself shamed for 
ever. Than sayde we our sentences by rowe as wee 
sat, from the lowest unto the hyghest ia good order, 
as it had bene a great matter of the comon weale, in a 
right solemne counsayle. Whan it came to my parte, 
I wyll not say it, Uncle, for no boaste, mee thoughte, 
hy oure Ladye, for my parte, I quytte my selfe 
metelye wel. And I lyked my selfe the better be- 
cause mee thoughte my words beeinge but a 
straungyer, wente yet with some grace in the Almain 
tong wherein lettyng my latin alone me listed to 
shewe my cannyrig, and I hoped to be lyked the 
better, because I sawe that he that sate next mee, 
and should saie his sentence after mee, was an un- 
learned Prieste, for he could speake no latin at all. 
But whan he came furth for hys part with my Lordes 
commendation, the wyly fox, hadde be so well accus- 
tomed in courte with the crafte of flattry that he wente 
befYonde me to farre. 

«And then might I see by hym, what excellence 
a right meane witte may come to in one crafte, that 
in al his whole life studyeth and busyeth his witte 
about uo mo but that one. But I made after a 
solempne vowe unto my selfe, that if ever he and I 
‘were matched together at that boarde agayne, whan 
we should fall to our flattrye, I would fiatter in latin, 
that he should not contende with me no more. For 
though I could be contente to be out runne by an 
horse, yet would I no more abyde it to be out runne 
of an asse. But Uncle, here beganne nowe ‘the 
game; he that sate hyghest, and was to speake, was 
a great benefieed man, and not a Doctour only, but 
also somewhat learned in dede in the lawes of the 
Churehe. A worlde it was-to see howe he marked 
every mannes worde that spake before him. And it 
seemed that every worde the more proper it was, the 
worse he liked it, for the cumbrance that he had to study 
out a better to passe it, The manne even swette with 


the laboure, so that he was faine in the while now 
and than to wipe hi¢ face. Ho wbeit in tonélusion 
whan it came to his eoutse, we thathadspokembefore 
him, hadde so taken up al arnong us before, that we 
hadde not lefte him one wye worde to speake after. 

“ Anthony, Alde goad manne ! amonge so-manye 
of you, seme goed feléw shold have lentehym one, 
Vincemt Téneed@d not, as happe was, Uncle. For 
fe found out»stch a shift, that in hys flatteryng he 
passed us all the many. Anthony. Why, what sayde 
he, Cosyn? Vincent. By our Ladye, Uncle, not one 
worde. But lyke as I trow Plinins telleth, that when 
Appelles the Paynter in the table that he paynted of 
the sacryfyce and the death of Iphigenia, hadde in 
the makynge of the sorrowefull countenances of the 
other noble menne of Greece that beehelde it, spente 
out so much of his craft and hys cunnynge, that 
whan he came to make the countenance of King 
Agamemnon her father, which hee reserved for the 
laste,— . . .. . he could devise no maner of newe 
heavy chere and countenance—but to the intent that 
no man shotild see what maner countenance it was, 
that her father hadde, the paynter was fayne to paynte 
him, holdyng his face in his handkercher. The like 
pageant in a maner plaide us there this good aunciente 
honourable flatterer. For whan he sawe that he 
coulde fynde no woordes of prayse, that woulde passe 
al that hadde bene spoken before all readye, the wyly 
Fox woulde speake never a word, but as he that were 
ravished untoheavenwarde with the wonder of the wisdom 
and eloquence that my Lordes Grace had uttered in that 
oracyon, he fette a long syghe with an Oh! from the 
bottome of his breste, and helde uppe bothe hys handes, 
and lyfte uppe both his handes and lift uppe his head, and 
caste up his eyen into the welkin and wept.” ; 

But if Wolsey set store by his fine speaking, he 
knew also what belonged to his at; he was quite 
alive to the effect produced by his office, and knew 
how to get up and pamper a ceremony,—to cook up 
a raw material of dignity for the public relish. It 
should be no fault of his, that any toy ef his rank 
should not be looked up to with awe. Accordingly, 
a most curious story is told of the way in which he 
contrived that the Cardinal's hat, which was sent him 
during his residence in York Place, should make its 
first appearance in public. Cavendish says, that the 
hat having been sent by the Pope through the hands 
of an ordinary messenger, without any state, Wolsey 
caused him to be “ stayed by the way,” newly dressed 
in rich apparel, and met by a gorgeous eavaleade of 
prelates and gentry. But a note in Mr Singer's 
edition, referring to Tindal and Fox, tells us that 
the messenger actually reached him in York Plaee, 
was clothed by him as aforesaid, and sent back with 
the hat to Dover, from whence the cavalcade went 
and fetched him. The hat was then set on a side- 
board full of plate, with tapers round about it, “and 
the greatest Duke in the lande must make curtesie 
thereto.” 

Cavendish has given a minute account of the house- 
hold at York place, from which the following ~are 
extracts. Compare them with the recollection of 
“ the disciples plucking ears of corn:”— 


“He had in his hall, daily, three especial tables 
furnished with three principal officers; that is to 
say,,a Steward, which was always a dean or a priest ; 
a Treasurer, aknight ; and a Comptroller, an esquire; 
which bore always within his house their white staves. 
Then had ‘he a cofferer, three marshals, two yeomen 
ushers, two grooms, and an almoner,” &c. &c. &e. 
- ++. “Inhis privy kitchen, he hada master-cook, 
who went daily ia:damask, satin, or velvet, with a 
chain of gold about his neck.” In his 
chapel, he had “a Dean, who was always a great 
clerk and a divine; a Sub-dean ; a Repeater of the 
quire; a Gospeller, a Pisteller, (separate men to 
read the Gospels and the Epistles), and twelve sing- 
ing Priests; of Scholars, he had first, a Master of the 
children; twelve /singing children ; sixteen singing 
men; with aservant to attend upon thesaidchildren. In 
the Revestry, a yeoman and two grooms: then were 
there divers retainers of cunning singing men, that 
eame thither at divers sundry principal feasts. But 
to speak of the furniture of his chapel passeth my 
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capacity to declare the number of the costly orna- 
ments gnd rich jewels, that were occupied in the same 
continually. For I have seen there, in a procession, 
worn forty-four copes of one suit, very rich, besides 
the sumptuous crosses, candlesticks, and other neces- 
saty orfaments to the comely furniture of the same. 
Now shall yp*understand that he had two cross-bear- 
ers; and two pillarbearers 3 and im his chamber, all 
these persons} that is to say: his High Chamberlain, 
his Vice-Chamberlain ; twelve Gentlemen Ushers, 
daily waiters; besides two in his Privy Chamber ; 
and of Gentlemen waiters in his Privy Chamber he 
had six; andalso he had of Lords nine or ten, who 
had each of them allowed two servants ; and the Earl 
of Derby had allowed five men. Then had he of 
Gentlemen, as cup-bearers, carvers, sewers, and Gen- 
tlemen daily waiters, forty persons; of yeomen ush- 
ers he had six; of grooms in his chamber he had 
eight ; of yeomen of his chamber he had forty-six 
daily to attend upon his person; he had also a priest 
there which was his Almoner, to attend upon his 
table at dinner. Of doctors and chaplains attending 
in his closet to say daily mass before him, he had six- 
teen persons: and a clerk of his closet. Also he had 
two secretaries, and two clerks of his signet; and 
four counsellors learned in the laws of the realm. 





“ And, for as much as. he was Chancellor of En- 
gland,,it was necessary for him to have divers officers 
of the Chancery, to attend daily upon him, for the 
better furniture of the same. That is to say: first, 
he had the Clerk of the Crown, a Riding Clerk, a 
Clerk of the Hanaper, a Chafer of Wax. Then had 
he a Clerk of the Check, as well to check his Chap- 
lains, as his Yeomen of the.Chamber; he had also 
four Footmen, which were apparelled in rich running 
coats, whensoever he rode any journey. Then had 
he an Herald at Arms, and a Serjeant at Arms; a 
Physician ; an Apothecary; four’Minstrels ; a Keeper 
of his Tents; an Armourer ; an Instructor of his 
Wards ; two Yeomen in his Wardrobe ; and a Keeper 
of his chamber in the court. He had also daily in 
his house the Surveyor of York, a Clerk of the Green 
Cloth ; and an Auditor. All this number of per- 
sons were daily attendant upon him in his house, 
down-lying and up-rising. And at meals, there was 
continually in his chamber a board kept for his Cham- 
berlains, and Gentlemen Ushers, having with them 
a mess of the young Lords, and another for gentle- 
men. Besides all these, there was never an officer 
and gentleman, or any other worthy person in his 
house, but he was allowed some three, some two ser- 
vants; and all other one at the least ; which amount- 
ed to a great number of persons.” 

Such was the style in which Wolsey grew fat, in 
doors. When he went out of doors, to Westminster 
Hall, for instance, as Chancellor, or merely came 
into an anti-room, to speak with his suitors, the 
following was the state which he. always kept up. 
Think of Lord Brougham or Lord Lyndhurst in 
our own times, modestly eschewing notice, and going 
down to the house in a plain hat and trousers, and 
then look on the following picture :— 


«“ Now will I declare unto you,” says the worthy 
Cavendish, striking up a right gentleman-usher note 
(and this very gentleman-usher founded a ducal 
family)—“ Now will I declare unto you” (“ Here 
you shall see what you shall see,” as the modern 
showman says) “his order in going to Westminster 
Hall, daily in the term season. First, ‘before his 
coming out of his privy chamber, he heard most 
commonly every day two masses in his private closet ; 
and there then said his daily service with his chaplain; 
and, as I heard his chaplain say, being a man of 
credence and of excellent learning, that the Cardinal, 
what business or weighty matters soever he had in 
the day, he never went to his bed with any part of his 
divine service unsaid, yea, not so much as one collect ; 
wherein I doubt not but he deceived the opinion of 
divers persons, And after mass he would return in 
his privy chamber again, and being advertised of the 
furniture ef his chambers without, with noblemen, 
gentlemen, and other persons, would issue out into 
them, apparelled all in red, in the habit of a cardinal ; 
which was either of fine scarlet, or else of crimson 
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satin, taffety, damask, or caffa, the best that he could 
get for money ; and upon his head a round pillion, 
with a noble of black velvet set to the same in the 
inner side ; he had also a tippet of fine sables about 
his neck; holding in his hand a very fair orange, 
whereof the meat or substance within was taken out, 
and filled up again with the part of a sponge, wherein 
was vinegar, and other confections against the 
pestilent airs; the which he most commonly smelt 
unto; passing among the press, or else when he was 
pestered with many suitors. There was also borne be- 
fore him, first, the great seal of England, and then his car- 
dinal’s hat, by a nobleman or some worthy gentleman, right 


solemnly, bareheaded. And as soon as he was entered 


into his chamber of presence, where there was at- 
tending his coming to await upon him to Westmin- 
ster Hall, as well as noblemen and other worthy 
gentlemen, as noblemen and gentlemen of his own 
family; thus passing forth with two great crosses 
of silver borne before him; with also two great 
pillars of silver, and his pursuivant at arms with a 
great mace of silver gilt. Then his gentlemen ushers 
cried, and said: ‘On, my lords and masters, on 
before; make way for my Lord’s Grace!’ Thus 
passed he down from his chamber through the hall; 
and when he caine to the hall door, there was at- 
tendant for him his mule, trapped altogether in 
crimson velvet, and gilt stirrups. When he was 
mounted, with his cross bearers, and pillar bearers, 
also upon great horses trapped with [fine] scarlet. 
Then marched he forward, with his train and furni- 
ture in manner as I have declared, having about him 
four footmen, with gilt poll-axes in their hands; and 
thus he went until he came to Westminster Hall door. 
And there alighted, and went after this manner, up 
through the hall into the chancery; howbeit he 
would most commonly stay awhile at a bar, made for 
him, a little beneath the chancery [on the right 
hand], and there commune some time with the 
judges, and some time with other persons. And 
that done he would repair into the chancery, sitting 
there till eleven of the clock, hearing suitors, and 
determining on divers matters. And from thence, 
he would divers times go into the star chamber, as 
occasion did serve; where he spared neither high 
nor low, but judged every estate according to their 
merits and demerits.” 

But this style of riding abroad was not merely 
for official occasions. He went through Thames 
street every Sunday, in his way to the Court at 
Greenwich, with his crosses, his pillars, his hat, and 
his great seal. He was as fond of his pomp out of 
doors, as a child is of its new clothes. 

The description of the way in which he used to 
receive the visits of the King at York Place, thas ac- 
quired a double interest from the use made of it by 
Shakspeare, by whom it has been, in a ‘manner, 
copied, in his play of ‘ Henry the Eighth :’— 

“ Thus in great honour, triumph, and glory,” says 
Cavendish, “he reigned along season, ruling all 
things within this realm, appertaining unto the King, 
by his wisdom, and also al! other weighty matters 
of foreign regions, with which the King of this 
realm had any occasion to intermeddle. All Am- 
bassadors of foreign potentates were always dis- 
patched by his discretion, to whom they had al- 
ways access for their dispatch. His house was also 
always resorted and furnished with noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, and other persons, with going and coming 
in and out, feasting and banqueting all Ambassadors 
diverse times, and other strangers right nobly. 

“ And when it pleased the King’s Majesty, for his 
recreation, to repair unto the Cardinal’s house, as 
he did divers times in the year, at which'time there 
wanted no preparations, or goodly furniture, with 
viands of the finest sort that might be provided for 
money or friendship, Such pleasures were then de- 
vised for the King’s comfort and consolation, as 
might be invented, or by man’s wit imagined. The 
banquets were set forth, with masks and mummeries, 
in so gorgeous a sort, and.costly manner, that it was 


a heaven to behold. . There ted no dames, or 
damsels, meet or apt to dance with the maskers, 
or to garnish the place for the time, with other 
goodly disports. Then was there all kind. of 
music and harmony set forth, with excellent 
voices both of men and children. I have 
seen the King suddenly come in thither in a 





mask, with a dozen of other maskers, all in garments 
like shepherds, made of fine cloth of gold and fine 
crimson satin paned, and caps of the same, with visors 
of good proportion of visnomy; their hairs, - and 
beards, either of fine gold wire, or else of silver, and 
some being of black silk ; having sixteen torch bear- 
ers, besides their drums, and other persons attending 
upon them, with visors, and. clothed all in satin, of 
the same colours. And at his coming, and before he 
came into the hall, ye shall understand, that he came 
by water to the water gate, without any noise; where, 
against his coming, were laid charged, many cham- 
bers,* and at his landing they were all shot off, which 
made such a rumble in the air, that it was like thun- 
der. It made all the noblemen, ladies, and gentle- 
women, to muse what it should mean coming so sud- 
denly, they sitting quietly at a solemn banquet; un- 
der this sort: First, ye shall percéive that the tables 
were set in the chamber of presence, banquet-wise 
covered, my Lord Cardinal sitting under the cloth of 


‘estate, and there having his service all alone; and 


then was there set a lady and a nobleman, or a gen- 
tleman and gentlewoman, throughout all the tables 
in the chamber on the one side, which were made and 
joined as it were but one table. All which order 
and device was done and devised by the Lord Sands, 
Lord Chamberlain to the King; and also by Sir 
Henry Guilford, Comptroller to the King. Then 
immediately after this great shot of guns, the Cardi- 
nal desired the Lord Chamberlain and Comptroller 
to look what this sudden shot should mean, as though 
he knew nothing of the matter. They thereupon 
looking out of the windows into Thames, returned 
again, and showed him, that it seemed to them there 
should be some, noblemen -and strangers arrived at 
his bridge, as ambassadors from some foreign 
prince. With that, quoth the Cardinal, ‘I 
shall desire you, because ye ‘can speak Frerich, to 
take the pains to go down into the hall to 
encounter and to receive them, according to their 
estates, and to conduct them into this chamber, 
where they shall see us, and all these noble person- 
ages sitting merrily at our banquet, desiring them to 
sit down with us, and to take part of our fare and 
pastime.’ Then [they] went incontinent down ‘into 
the hall, where they received them with near twenty 
new torches, and conveyed them up into the chamber, 
with such a number of drums and fifes as I have sel- 
dom seen together at one time, in any masque. At 
their arrival into the chamber, two and two together, 
they went directly before the Cardinal where he sat, 
saluting him very reverently; to whom the Lord 
Chamberlain for them said: ‘Sir, for as much as 
they be strangers, and can speak no English, they 
have desired me to declare unto your Grace thus: 


they, having understanding of this your triumphant” 


banquet, where was assembled such a number of ex- 
cellent fair dames, could'do no‘ less, under the sup- 
portation of your good Grace, but to repair hither to 
view as well their incomparable beauty, as for to ac- 
company them at mumchance,+} and then after to 


‘dance with them; and so to have of them aequaint- 


ance. And, Sir, they furthermore require of your 
Grace license to accomplish the cause of their re+ 
pair.” To whom the Cardinal answered, that he was 
‘véry well contented that they should doso, Then 
the maskers went first and saluted all the dames as 
they sat, and then returned to the most worthiest, 
and there opened a cup full of gold, with crowns and 
other pieces of coin, to whom they set divers pieces 
to cast at. Thus in this manner perusing all the 
ladies and gentlewomen, and to some they lost, and of 
some they won. And this done, they returned unto 
the Cardinal, with great reverence, pouring down all 
the crowns into the cup, which was about two hun- 
dred ¢rowns. ‘ At all,’ quoth the Cardinal, and so 
cast the dice, and won. them all at‘a cast; whereat 
was great joy made. Then quoth the Cardinal to my 
Lord Chamberlain, ‘I pray you,’ quoth he, ‘show 
them that it seemeth me that there should be amon 

them some noble man, whom I. suppose to be re 
more worthy of honour to sit and occupy this room 
and place than I; to whom I would most gladly,, if 
I knew him, surrender my place, according to my 
duty.’ Then’ spake my Lord Chamberlain unto 
them in French, declaring my Lord Cardinal’s mind, 
and they ‘rounding him again in the ear, my Lord 
Chamberlain said to my Lord Cardinal, ‘ Sir, they 
confess,’ quoth he, ‘that among them there is such.a 
noble personage, whom, if your Grace can appoint 
him from the other, he is' contented to “diseldse him- 
self, and to accept your place most, wortbily.’ With 
that the Cardinal, taking a,good advisement among 
them, atthe last, quoth he, ‘me seemeth the gentleman 
with the black beard should be'even he.” And with that 
he arose out of his chair, and offered the sanié to the 
gentleman in the black beard, with his eap in his 
hand. The person to whom he offered then his 
ehair was Sir Edward Neville, a comely knight of a 


* Chambers, short guns, or cannon, standing upon their 
breaching without carriages, chiefly used for festive occa- 
sions; and having their name most probably from being 
little more than chambers for powder, * It was by the dis- 
charge of these chambers in the play of Hénry VIII[th 
that the Globe theatre was burntin 1613. Shakspeare fol- 
lowed pretty closely the narrative of Cavendish.—Singer. 

+ Mumchance appears to have been a game played with 
dice, at which silence was to be observed.—Singer. 


personage,* that much more resembled the 
King’s person in that mask than any other. The 
King, hearing and pereeiving the Cardinal so de- 
ceived in his estimation and choice, could not forbear 
laughing; but plucked down his visor, and Master 
Neville’s also, and dashed} out with such a pleasant 
countenance and cheer, that all noble estates there as- 
sembled, seeing the King to be there amongst them, 
rejoiced very much. The Cardinal eftsoons desired 
his highness to take the place of estate, to whom the 
King answered, thet he would go first and shift is 
apparel ; and so departed, and went straight into. my 
lord’s bedchamber, where was a great fire made and 
prepared for him; and there new apparelled him 
with rich and princely garments. And in the time 
of the King’s absence, the dishes of the banquet were 
elean taken up, and the tables spread again with new 
and sweet perfumed clothes; every man sitting still 
until the King and his maskers came in among them 
again, every man being newly apparelled. Then the 
King took his seat under the cloth of state, com- 
manding no man to remove, but sit still, as they did 
before. Then in came a new banquet before the 
King’s majesty, and to all the rest through the 
tables, wherein, I suppose, were served two hundred 
dishes or above, of wondrous costly meats and de- 
vices, subtilly devised. Thus passed they forth the 
whole night with banqueting, dancing, and other 
triumphant devices, to the t comfort of the 
King, and pleasant regard of the nobility there 
assembled. 

‘ All this matter I have declared at large, because 
ye shall understand what joy and delight the Cardi- 
nal had to see his Prince and sovereign lord in his 
house so nobly entertained and pleased, which was 
always his only study, to devise things to his comfort, 
not passing of the charges or expenses. It delighted 
him so much, to have the King’s pleasant princely 
presence, that nothing was to him more delectable 
than to cheer his sovereign lord, to whom he owed 
so much obedience and loyalty, as ‘reason required 
no less, all things well considered. 

“Thus passed the Cardinal his life and time, 
from day to day, and year to “year, in such great 
wealth, joy, and triumph, and glory, having always 
on his side the King’s especial favour; until For- 
tune, of, whose favour no. man is longer assured than 
she is disposed, began to wax something wroth with 
his prosperous estate, [and] thought she would de- 
vise a mean toabate his high port; wherefore she 
procured Venus, the insati..- “oddess, to be her 
instrument. To work her puipose, she brought 
the King in love with a gentlewoman, that, after she 
perceived and felt the King’s goodwill towards her, 
and how diligent he was both to please her, and to 
grant all her requests, she wrought the Cardinal 
much displeasure; as hereafter shall be more at 
large declared.” 


Pretty Anne Bullen completed the ruin of Wol- 
sey for having thwarted her, and not long afterwards 
was sent out of this very house, from which she ousted 
him, to the scaffold, herself ruined by another rival. 
On the Cardinal’s downfall, Henry seized his house 
and goods, and converted York place into a royal 
residence, under the title of Westminster place, 
then, for the first time, called also Whitehall. 

_« It is not impossible,” says Mr Btayley ( Lon- 
diniana, vol. 2, p. 27) “that the Whitehall, properly 
so called, was erected by Wolsey, and obtained its 
name from the newness and freshness of its appear- 
ance, when compared with the ancient buildings of 
York place. Shakspeare, in his play, of ‘King 
Henry VIJI, makes one of the interloeutors say, 
in describing the coronation of Queen Anne 
Boleyn :— 

* So she parted, 
And with the same full state paced back again 
To York place, where the feast is held.’ 
To this is replied,—. 
* Sir, you 

Must no more call it York place, that is past ; 

For since the Cardinal fell, that title’s lost ; 

*Tis now the King’s, and called Whitehall.’ ” 

It is curidus to observe the links between ancient 
names and their modern representatives, and the ex- 
traordinary contrast sometimes exhibited between 
the two. The “Judge,” who, by Henry’s order, 
went to turn Wolsey out of his house, without any 
other form of law,—a proceeding which excited even 
the fallen slave to a remonstrance, was named 
Shelley, and was one of the ancestors of the poet / 
the most independent-minded and generous of 
men. 





* Probably a handsomer figure than the King. Th* 
would be likely to be among Wolsey’s court-tricks, a 
modes of gaining favour. 


+ This ‘‘ dashed out” is in the best style of bluff 
Hal, and capitally well said by Cavendish. 


( To be continued, } 
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WILLIAM COBSETT. 
Rural Rides in the Counties of Surrey, Kent, Sussex, 
Hampshire, &c. By William Cobbett. 12mo. 
London: 1830. Pp. 648. 3s. 


Ir is hardly possible that any one who has taken an 
interest either in the politics or the literature of the 
times in which we have lived, can have read without 
considerable emotion the recent announcement of the 
death of William Cobbett. For ourselves, we con- 
fess, although we were neither of the number of his 
personal friends, nor of his disciples, it made a sudden 
blank in our view of things, which haunted us for 
many days. 

For little short ef half a century, this remarkable 
person had occupied a place in the very front rank 
of our public men—a place, to which even the 
manner in which he raised himself at first, by beating 


‘down all the obstacles with which his origin and 


early condition encompassed him, was hardly so 
wonderful as the incessant exertion and unconquer- 
able spirit with which he maintained it. It was a 
spectacle which it must have been a cold and un- 
generous heart that could have beheld without ad- 
miration and applause—without both delight at the 
mere force and ability of the exhibition, and some- 
thing also of moral sympathy for the endurance, the 
strength of purpose, the unquenchable and heroic 
hope,. and the other high moral qualities which it 
displayed. Just count the number of volumes which 
this extraordinary writer has produced since he first 
began, somewhat more than forty years ago, to address 
the public. We have no means at hand of making 
the list complete; but we can, perhaps, come pretty 
near to an estimate of what it would be in its full 
extent.’ His collected political writings, published 
under the name of Peter Porcupine, before he com- 
menced the Register, amvunt, if we rightly remem- 
ber, to thirteen large volumes. Of the Register, 
there are, we believe, nearly seventy volumes. Then 
there are his numerous miscellaneous works,—his 
French Grammar, his English Grammar and Spell- 
ing-book, his Cottage Economy, his Advice to Young 
Men, his Sermons, his English Gardener, his Treatise 
on Planting, his Year's Residence in America, his 
Corn Book, his various publications on; Paper Money, 
his Emigrant’s:Guide, his Lectures, his History of 
the Reformation, his Legacy to Parsons, his History 
of the Reign of George IV, his Tour in Scotland, 
his Law'‘of Turnpikes, his Twopenny Trash, his 
History of England from the ‘Norman Conquest to 
1803, in twelve volumes (a work which we never 
saw, but which we find attributed to him), besides 
many pamphiets on subjects of temporary interest. 
We should think these occasional productions could 
not make less than fifty volumes in all.. Here then 
we havea grand total of above 130 volumes of original 
composition from this one indefatigable pen. Add to 
all this—his translations of Moreau de St Mery’s 
Description of St Domingo, of the Summary of 
theiLaw of Nations by Marters, &c. ; his editorship 
of the first sixteen volumes of the Parliamentary 
Debates, and his compilations of French and English 
Dictionary, of a Roman History, of a Geographical 
Dictionary of England, &c. And consider in con- 
nexion with all this amount of achievement, the 
perfect and unpausing regularity of its performance— 
the fact that never for a year, nor a month, nor a 
week, nor almost for a day, was the work intermitted 
or slackened. By all who know anything of what 
intellectual labour is, this will be felt to be the most 
wonderful part of the whole statement. To produce 
in a single year even a greater number of volumes 
than Cobbett appears to have sent to the press on an 
average of his entire literary life, might be practicable 
enough ; but to continue the same rate of labour for 
the length of time during which he kept it up, and 
with unabated spirit and power, as he most undeniably 
did, to the end, is as different a thing from that, as to 
‘un up rapidly the whole way from the base to the 

» of a high hill is from so ascending it to the height 
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of forty or fifty yards. No mere steadiness of bodily 
health and strength could have enabled Cobbett to do 
what he did; besides this, he must have been sus- 
tained by the rarest endowment of mental steadiness 


‘and power of application, and must have exercised 


a strength of self-denial and of resistance to the 
allurements of indolence and pleasure, such as very 
few men have ever been gifted with. He must have 
expressed himself not more affectingly than truly 
when, looking back upon what he had done from his 
cell in Newgate, in 1810, he said, “I have been la- 
bouring seventeen years since I quitted the army. 
I have never known what it was to enjoy any of that 
which the world calls pleasure.” 


The statement that immediately follows these 
words is also very touching, and, if correct, which 
we have never heard any reason for doubting, is in the 
highest degree honourable to Cobbett. “ From a 
beginning with nothing, I have acquired the means 
of making some provision for a family of six children 
(the remains of thirteen), besides having for several 
years maintained almost wholly three times as. many 
children of my relations.” We would have such a 
record as this set against any conduct of a less credit- 
able kind, to which misfortune or miscalculation 
may have driven him in a later period of his life. 
Viewed by itself, we have no wish to extenuate 
whatever that conduct may have shown either of 
want of prudence or of want of principle; but we 
say, do not Jet the man be judged of only by the 
worst things that may be said (even although they may 
be truly said) of him;—take him as he was, in his 
good as well as in his evil ;—let the one be weighed 
against the other, and the verdict which is the result 
will not be either the less generous or the less just. 

The volume, the title of which we have prefixed 
to these observations, besides being throughout one of 
the most characteristic works of this writer, is in many 
parts of it the most delightful he has ever produced. 
Owing to these passages, it bids fair, we think, to be 
read longer than anything else he has written. The 
accounts of the several Rural Rides appeared origi- 
nally in the Register at the times when they were 
performed ; and the present volume is merely a re- 
print of them in a collected shape. As they stand 
here, there are seventeen Rides in all, in the course 
of which the author conducts his readers along with 
him through the most interesting parts of the south- 
ern and western counties, from Kent to Worcester 
and Hereford. The journeys were performed in 
1822, 1823, 1825, and 1826. 


We are led to devote a few columns to a notice of 
this volume at the present moment, because the oc- 
casion seems a natural and favourable one for placing 
before such of our readers as have been accustomed 
to think of Cobbett only as a vehement and often 
ferocious political wrangler, some evidence that he 
was also something more and better than this,—that 
even after a long life spent in the wear and tear 
of angry controversy, the heart of the man was still 
full of tastes and affections which it had learned 
during its earliest beating in a very different sort of 
life. We have here, indeed, plenty of politics too, 
and much fierce denouncement both of measures, and 
systems, and classes of men, and individuals; but 
such is the charm of the rural descriptions, which 
chiefly give the tone to the composition,’ that 
we are contented to take all this merely as the ne- 
cessary ingredient for imparting to it the proper 
force and character. We should think that the 
political passages in these Rides could not have, 
with any reader, the inflammatory or irritating effect 
which the same invectives might convey if their 
causticity were not relieved and taken off by such an 
accompaniment as we have here. The evidently 
still keener cordiality with which the writer gives 
himself up to some picture of pastoral or sylvan 
beauty, and the greater freshness and fulness of en- 
joyment with which he lingers over it, than he shows, 
even in the most earnest of his political ratiocina- 


tions or diatribes—to which he generally seems 
in this book to be half-unwillingly drawn by a sort 
of feeling that it is his duty or his business not alto- 
gether to forget such speculations—this difference, 
we say, shows us where his heart really was; and, 
with the impression thus produced upon us, we can. 
not regard him, even in his most seemingly acrimo- 
nious attacks upou his political opponents, as really 
very angry, or much disposed to do them any serious 
injury. Take, for instance, the following passage, 
dated from the Inn at East Everley, in Wiltshire, 
in August 1826 :— 

“This inn is one of the nicest, and, in summer, one 
of the pleasantest in England ; for, I think, that my 
experience in this way will justify me in speaking thus 

itively. The house is large, the yard and the sta- 
les good, the landlord a farmer also, and, therefore, no 
cribbing your horses in hay or straw, and yourself in 
eggs andcream. The garden, which adjoins the south 
side of the house, is large, of good shape, has a terrace 
on one side, lies on the slope, consists of well-dis- 
posed clumps of shrubs and flowers, and of short-grass 
very neatly kept. In the lower part of the garden there 
are high trees, and, amongst these, the tulip-tree and 
the live-oak. Beyond the garden is a large clump of 
lofty sycamores, and in these a most populous rookery, 
in which, of all things io the world, I delight. The 
village, which contains 30] souls, lies to the north of 
the inn, but adjoining its premises. All the rest, in 
every direction, is bare down or open arable. I am now 
sitting at one of the southern windows of this inn, 
looking across the garden towards the rookery. It is 
pearly sun-setting ; the rooks are skimming and curving 
over the tops of the trecs ; while, under the branches, I 
see a flock of several hundred sheep, coming nibbling 
their way in from the Down, and going to their fold. 

** Nothing is so swift as thought : it runs over a life- 
time in a moment; and, while I was writing the last 
sentence of the foregoing paragraph, thought took me 
up at the time when I used to wear a smock-frock and 
to carry a wooden. bottle like that shepherd’s boy ; and, 
in an instant, it hurried me along through my no very 
short life of adventure, of toil, of peril, of pleasure, of 
ardent friendship and not less ardent enmity ; and after 
filling me with wonder, that a heart and mind so wra 
ped up in everything belonging to the gardens, the 
fields, and the woods, should have been condemned to 
waste themselves away amidst the stench, the noise and 
the strife of cities, it brought me to the present moment, 
and sent my mind back to what I have yet to perform 
about Nicholas Grimshaw and his ditches !” 


What is there here beyond mere sport, which can 
do harm to no one? For our. own parts, if we ever 
heard of Ouv Nic Guimsuaw before, we have forgot 
all about him ; but whoever he may be, we certainly 
do not think the worse of him for the figure be and 
his ditches make in this passage. In our notion, so 
far' is he from having any cause of complaint, he 
may rather be envied so pretty a little memorial of 
his existence. It is far more desirable surely titan 
any headstone or any monument which he could have 
got set up at any moderate cost. ; 


In.a subsequent Ride another passage occurs, 
something of the same character. It is written from 
the library of Sir Thomas Winnington’s seat at 
Stamford Park, in Worcestershire: — 


“ The house and stables and courts are such as they 
~ to be forthe great estate that surrounds them; 
and the park is every thing that is beautiful. On one 
side of the house; lookiug over'a fine piece of water, 
you see a distant valley, opening between lofty hills; on 
another side the ground descends a little at first, then 
= gently rising fora while, and then rapidly, to the 

istance of a mile perhaps, where it is crowned with 
trees in irregular patches or groups, single and most 
magnificent tees being scattered all over the whole of 
the park ; oa another side, there rise up beautiful little 
hills, some in the form of barrows on the downs, only 
forty. or a huadred times as large, one or two with no 
trees on them, and others: topped with trees; but, on 
one of these little hills, and some yards higher than the 
lofty trees which are on this little hill, you see risiog up 
the tower of the parish church, which hill is, I think, 
taken all per, amongst the most delightful objects 
that I ever beheld. 

. ** Well, then,’ says the devil of laziness, ‘and could 
you not be contented to live here all the rest of your life ; 
and never again r yourself with the cursed politics?” 
*Why,1 think I have laboured enough. Let others 
work now. And such a pretty place for coursing—and 
for hare-hunting and woodcock shooting, I dare say + 
and then those pretty wild-ducks in the water, and the 
flowers and the grass and the trees, and all the birds 
in spring and the fresh air, and never, never again to 
be stifled with the smoke that from the infernal Wen 
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ascendeth for ever more, and that every easterly wind 
brings to choke me at Kensington!’ The last wo:d of 
this soliloquy carried me back, slap, to my own study 
(very much unlike that which I amin), and bade me 
think of the Griniron; bade me think of the com- 
plete triumph that I have yet to enjoy; promised me 
the pleasure of seeing a million of trees of my own, and 
sown by my own hands this jea Ah! but. the 
‘hares and the pheasants and the wild ducks? Yes, 
‘but the delight of seeing Prosperity Rowiyson hang 
his head for shame: the delight of beholding the tor- 
menting embarrassments of those who have so long re- 
‘tained crowds of base miscreants to revile me: * * * 
“Yes, but, then, the flowers and the birds and the sweet 
air! » What, then, shall Cawnineo never again hear of 
the ‘ revered and ruptured Ogden!’ Shall he go into 
his grave without being again reminded of ¢ driving at 
‘the whole herd, in order to get at the ignoble animal!” 
“Shall he never again be told of Six-acrs, and of his 
wish to ‘ extinguish that accursed torch of discord for 
ever!’ Ob! God forbid! Farewell hares and dogs 
and birds! What! shall Sripmouts, then, never again 
“hear of his power of Imprisonment Bill. of his circular, 
of his Letter of Thanks to the Manchester Yeomanry! 
I really jumped up when this thought came athwart my 
mind, and, without thinking of. the breakfast, said to 
GezorGe, who was sitting by me, ‘Go, George, and 
tell’ them to saddle the horses ;’ for it seemed to me, 
that I had been meditating some crime. Upon George 
asking me, whether I would not stop to breakfast? I 
bade him not order the horses yet, and here we are 
waiting for breakfast.” 


Among some of the most interesting passages in 
the Rides are some of the writer’s reminiscences of 
the days when he did not know what politics meant. 
We shall transcribe one or two, of these. Coming 
(in 1822) to a place called the Bourne, lying in the 
heath, about a mile from Farnham in Surrey, he 
says :— 

**We went to this Bourne in order that J might 
show my son the spot where I received the rudiments 
of my education.’ There is a little hop-garden in which 
i used to work when from eight to ten years old ; from 
which I have scores of times rua to follow the hounds, 
leaving the hoe to do the best that it could to destroy 
‘the weeds ; but tlie most interesting thing was, a sand- 
hill, which goes from a partof the heath down to the 
rivulet. As a due mixture of pleasure with toil, I, with 
two brothers, used occasionally to disport ourselves, as 
the lawyers call it, at this sand-hill, Our diversion 
was this: we used to goto the top of the hill, which 
‘was steeper than the roof of a house; one used to draw 
his arms out of the sleeves of his smock-frock, and lay 
himself down with his arms by his sides; aad then the 
others, one at head and the other at feet, seat him rol- 
ling down the hill like a barrel or a log of wood. By 
the time he got to the bottom, his hair, eyes, ears, nose 
and mouth, were all full of this loose sand ; then the 
others took their turn, and at every roll there was a 
monstrous spell of laughter. I had often told my sons 
‘of this while they were very little, and I now took one 
of them to see the spot. But, that was not all. This 
‘was the spot where I was receiving my education ; and 
this was the sort of education ; and I am perfectly satis- 

‘fied that if I had not received such an education, or 
something very much like it; that, if Thad been brought 
‘up a milksop, with a nursery-maid everlastingly at my 
heels; I should have been at this day as great a fool, 
as inefficient a mortal, as any of those frivolous idiots 
that are turned out from Winchester and Westminster 
schoo}, or from any of those dens of dunces called Col- 
and ‘Universities. It is impossible to’ say how 
much I owe to that sand-hill; and I: went to return it 
my thanks for the ability which it probably gave me to 
be one of the greatest terrors to one of the greatest and 
most powerful bodies of knaves and fools, that.ever 
-were permitted to afflict this or any other country.” 


Now who is there again, unless he were full of bile 
to the throat, who could be ruffled fora moment 
‘by this passage, however intense might be his ortho- 
doxy in regard to both Westminster and Winchester, 
and the other matters here somewhat irreverently 
adverted to? Or is there more to make any but 
fools angry in the following ?— 


“ Billingshurst, Sussex.—This village is seven miles 
from Horsham, and I got here to breakfast about seven 
o'clock. A very pretty village, and a very nice break- 
fast, in a very neat little parlour of a very decent 
public-house. e landlady sent her son to get me 
some cream, and he was just such a chap as I was at 
his age, and dressed just in the same sort of way, his 
main garment being a blue smock-frock, faded from 
wear, and mended with pieces of new stuff, and, of 
course, not faded. The sight of this smock-frock 
brought to my recollection many thin very dear to 
me. This bey will, I daresay, perform his part at Bil- 
Rogen, or at some place not far from it. If accident 
had not taken me from a similar scene, how Many vil- 
Jains and fools, who have been well teazed and tor- 
mented, would have slept in peace at night, and have 
fearlessly swaggered about by day! When I look at 
this little chap; at his smock-frock, his nailed shoes, 


and his clean, plain, and coarse shirt, T ask myself, will 
anything, I wonder, ever send this cha across the 
ocean to tackle the base, corrupt, perjured Republican 
Judges of Pennsylvania ? Will this little lively, but, at 
the same time, simple boy. ever become the terror of 
villains and hypocrites across the Atlantic? What a 
chain of strange circumstances there must be to lead 
this boy to thwart a miscreant tyrant like Mackrey, the 
Chief Justice and aiterwards Governor of Pennsylvania, 
‘and to expose the corruptions of the band of rascals, 
called a* Senate and a Huuse of Representatives, at 
Harrisburgh, in that state!” 

In the same spirit would we understand and 
receive the several deluges of wrath and scorn, 
which in this volume, as in most of the author’s 
other writings, are ever and anon discharged against 
Jews, and Spaniards, and Unitarians, and Money 
Lenders, and Scotchmen, and Quakers, and various 
other whole classes of people. They are often ex- 
ceedingly diverting. What, for instance, can be 
better of its kind than the following furious assault, 
among many others, upon the poor Quakers ?— 

“There is that numerous sect, the Quakers. The 
sect arose in England: they were engendered by the 
Jewish system of Usury. Till excises and loan-mon- 
gering began. these vermin were never heard of in 
England. They seem to have been hatched by that 
fraudulent system, as maggots are bred by putrid meat, 
or as the flounders come in the livers of rotten sheep. 
The base vermin do not pretend to work : all they talk 
about is dealing ; and the government, in place of mak- 
ing laws that would put them in the stocks, or cause 
them to’ be whipped at the cart’s tail, really seem 
anxious to encourage them, and to increase their num- 
bers; nay, it is not long since Mr Brougham had the 
effrontery to move for leave to bring in a bill to make 
men liable to be hanged upon the bare words of these 
vagabonds. This is, with me, something never to be 
forgotten.” 


Equally good is a sudden outbreak (at p. 118), in 
the midst of a discourse about hop-planting, against 
the Spaniards and Portuguese:—* Pretty devils to 
have liberty, when a favourite recreation of the Donna 
is "—-but we must send the reader to the volume 
itself for the remainder of the passage. 

The truth is, with all Cobbett’s intellect and cul- 
tivation, the savage remained strong in him to the 
last. He was never thoroughly tamed, or reconciled 
at heart to the feelings and usages of civilized life. 
Hence a large portion of his strength and power ; 
but hence also his violence, his wilfulness, his self- 
conceit, his prejudices, the total want of system or 
coherence in his opinions, his slipperiness both in 
argument and as to other matters, his apparently 
utter incapacity to comprehend what consistency of 
any kind meant, and all the other grand deficiencies and 
weaknesses that rendered his extraordinary endow- 
ments to a great extent inefficient and valueless. 
This'man, who wielded sé long and so dexterously 
that highest instrument of civilization,-—the world- 
quickening pen, would actually have been more in 
his proper element running “ wild in woods,” at the 
head of some band armed witli tomahawks and 
sealping-knives. There can be no doubt he would 
have ‘andled such weapons as these in a very superior 
style. As it was, thrown by some ‘jolt of the wheel 
of chance into civilized life, the tastes and tendencies 
that were mixed up as it were with the life-blood of 
his being, kept him in a state cf continual war with 
everything he found around him ‘here. And for 
whatever he felt to be wrong, he had in general no 
other remedy, except to bring back again and put 
in its piace something which had existed, or which he 
chose to suppose had existed, in times long 
gone past—the longer the better, for so he got the 
nearer to that thorough barbarism which was the 
thing that really drew and captivated his heart. 
Thus, in his disquisitions on domestic politics, every- 
thing had been going wrong since the days of our 
grandfathers; but even then many things had been 
changed for the worse, as compared with the times 
hefore the Revolution of 1688 ; and these times again 
were asad falling off from those that preceded the 
Reformation; while those in their turn must yield 
the palm to the times of the Edwards, and the 
Richards, and the first Norman Kings ; which yet 
were not to be compared with those of the great 
Alfred and his Saxons. To the Saxon times, finally, 
we have no doubt, those of the naked Britons were 
preferred, though we do not recollect any passage in 


which that much is distinctly intimated. This pre- 
dilection for the savage state, or the nearest practi- 
cable approximation to it, seems to us, we must con- 
fess, the most generally pervading principle we have 
been able to discover in Cobbett’s system (if so it 
can be called) of politics. We are ourselves far from 
quarrelling with a smack of the love of antiquity ; 
but this is, we think, carrying the taste rather too far. 

However, we cannot argue that matter at present. 
We can now only transfer to the small space we have 
left ourselves, two or three of the non-political pas- 
sages which, as we have described above, make tlie 
‘chief charm of the volume before us. Let the reader 
admire and enjoy that vivid and hearty style which 
seems actually to refresh and light up the scene it 
describes, and to bring out all its beauty, like a 
summer shower falling upon it. 


*€ Uphusband (in Hampshire.) This country, 
though so open, has its beauties. The homesteads in 
the sheltered bottoms with fine lofty trees about the 
houses and: yards, form a beautiful contrast with the 
large open fields. The little villages, straggling along 
the dells (always with lofiy trees and rookeries) are 
very interesting objects. even in the winter. You feel 
a sort of satisfaction, when you are out upon the bleak 
hills yourself, at the thought of the shelier which is ex- 
perienced in the dwellings in the valleys.” 


“ Chilworth (in Surrey).—This is a little hamlet, 
lying under the south side of St Martha’s hill; and, 
on the other side of that hill, a little to the north- 
west, is the town of Guitprorp, which (taken with 
its environs) I, who have seen so many, many towns, 
think the prettiest, and, taken altogether, the most 
agreeable and most happy-looking, that I ever saw in 
my life. Here are hill and dale in endless variety. 
Here are the chalk and the sand, vieing with each 
other in making beautiful scenes. Here is a navigable 
river and fine meadows. Here are woods and downs. 
Here is something of everything but fat marshes and 
their skeleton-making agues. ‘The vale, all the way 
down to Chilworth from Reigate, is very delightful.” 





*“ At Alton we got some bread and cheese at a 
friend's, and then came to Alresford-by Medstead, in 
order to have fine turf to ride on, and to see, on this 
lofty land, that which is, perhaps, the finest beech- 
wood in all England. These high down-countries 
are not garden plats, like Kent; but they have, from 
my first seeing them, when I was about ten, always 
been my delight. Large sweeping downs, and ceep 
dells here and there, with villages amongst lofty trees, 
are my great delight.” 


‘* Arthur Young calls the vale between Farnham and 
Alton the finest ten miles in England. Here is a river 
with fine meadows on each side of it, and with rising 
grounds on each outside of the meadows, those grounds 
having some hop gardens and some pretty woods. But 
though 1 was born in this vale, I must confess that the 
ten miles between Maidstone and Tunbridge (which 
the Kentish folks call the Garden of Eden) is a great 
deal finer; forhere, with a river three times as big, and 
a vale three times as broad, there are, on rising grounds 
six times as broad, not only hop-gardensand_ beautiful 
woods, but immense orchards of apples, pears, plums, 
cherries, and filberts, and these, in many cases, with 
gooseberries and currants, and raspberries beneath ; and, 
all taken together, the vale is really worthy of the ap- 
pellation which it bears. But even this spot, which I 
believe to be the very finest as to fertility and diminu- 
tive beauty, in this whole world, I, for my part, do not 
like so well ; nay, as a spot to live on, 1 think nothing 
at all of it, compared with the country where high 
downs prevail, with here and there a large wood on the 
top or the side of a hill, and where you see, in the deep 
dells, here and there a farm house, and here and there 
a village, the buildings sheltered by a group of lofty 
trees. 

‘*Thisis my taste, and here, in the north of Hamp- 
shire, it hasits full gratification. _I like to look at the 
winding side of a great down, with two or three nu- 
merous flocks of sheep on it, belonging to different. 
farms ; and to see, lower down, the folds in the fields, 
ready to receive them for the night.” 


“ T have now seen (for I have, years back, seen the 
vales of Taunton, Glastonbury, Honiton, Dor- 
chester and Sherburne) what are deemed the richest 
and most beautiful parts of England; and, if called’ 
upon to name the spot which I deem the brightest 
and most beautiful, and, of its extent, best of all, I 
should say, the villages of North Bovant and Bishop- 
strow, between Heytesbury and Warminster in Wilt- 
shire ; for there is, as appertaining to rural objects, 
everything that I delight in. Smooth and verdant 
downs in hills and valleys of endless variety as to 
height and depth and shape; rich corn-land, unen- 
cumbered by fences; meadows in due proportion, 
and those watered at pleasure ; and, lastly, the home- 
steads, and villages, sheltered in winter and shaded in 
summer by lofty and beautiful trees; to which may 
be added, roads never dirty, and a stream never dry.” 
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Scenes and Characteristics of Hindostan, with Sketches 
of Anglo-Indian. Society. By Emma Roberts, 
Author of ‘ Memoirs of the Rival Houses of York 
and Lancaster,’ ‘ Oriental Scenes,” &c. &c. In 
3 vols. 8vo. London: W. H. Allen and Co. 


Axrnoucu we have been pretty constant and atten- 
tive readers of the numerous publications concerning 
India that have issued from our press during the last 
three or four years, we really think we have derived 
more information on certain points from Miss Ro- 
berts's book, than from any of the rest. These points, 
it is true, are not of the highest order of interest, 
nor invariably connected with the most intellectual 
researches ; but still they are interesting to the general 
reader, and, we should think, caleulated to be exceed- 
ingly useful to such persons as contemplate a voyage 
to, or residence in, India. Her hints to her own sex 
seem so practical that we would recommend every 
lady gesng to the Honourable Company’s territories, 
to include a copy of the work in her “fitting out,” 
and to study it attentively during the voyage. By 
these means she may obtain a pretty full notion of 
the hardships and pleasures, the society, and the 
domestic or household arrangements of the land she is 
to inhabit; and will not arrive’’at the place of her 
destination as if she had dropped from the moon, in 
a state of wondering ignorance and bewilderment. 
We presume, and indeed we have been assured by 
those whose long residence in India qualifies them 
for giving an opinion, that Miss Roberts's picture of 
every day life are, in the main, as correct as they are 
amusing; and, therefore, we doubt not, that to the 
inexperienced in Hindostan life they will be valuable 
in preventing many false hopes and disappointments, 
many personal inconveniences, and annoyances ‘of 
various kinds. It was really necessary that an 
English gentlewoman who had “roughed it” in 
India, should give a woman's account of that kind of 
life; for all our fair countrywomen who take Anglo- 
Indians for better or worse, do not secure to them- 
selves an easy, sedentary, and Juxurious life in Cal- 
cutta, or other great cities; nor (as Miss Emma Roberts 
plainly and mournfully shows), do all the young 
ladies who “go out” in search of husbands, marry 
rich Nabobs, whose wealth can command every 
luxury. The wives of military men must be pre- 
pared for a camp-life,—for the occasional fatigues and 
privations of the march and the counter-march, and 
the tedium of garrison duty in lonely, out-of-the-way 
plaées, where the arrival of a visitor—a European 
stranger,—once in six monthsor so, is looked upon as 
a God-send. And, although ‘Miss Roberts is “all 
for the civil service,” young writers cannot always 
assure their brides of a residence near the splendid 
court of the Governor-General, as they are often 
rélegated for years in hill fortresses and remote sta- 
tions, and become, in common with all those about 
them, thorough Mofussillites. The last term we have 
used is explained by our_authoress in the following 
lively passage :— 

« Although our Indian territcries are much better 
and more extensively known than they were even a 
few years ago, it may still be necessary to translate 
and explain some of the appellations commonly 
adopted by the European residents of Bengal, to 
designate places and things, many of which can 
scarcely fail to perplex uninitiated ears. The Mo- 
fussil is 2 term applied to the provinces, all the 
military cantonments, and the residences appointed 
for civilians beyond the presidency, being called 
Mofussil® ‘stations. Individuals quartered in the 
provinces are styled Mofussillites, and if remaining 
during a long series of years at a distance from the 
capital, they usually acquire modes and habits 
which certainly entitle them to some distinguishing 
appellation. There is, however, nothing invidious 
or disrespectful in the term, it being applied indis- 
criminately to all dwellers in the provinces, while 
those who may have barbarized a little during their 
seclusion amid wilds and fastnesses, are styled par 
distinction, “ jungle-wallahs.” It is difficult to ex- 
plain the precise meaning of the word wallah: it 
is usually translated “fellow ;” but to the natives 
of India, who call Indigo-planters, « Zeal (blue) 
wallahs,” camel drivers, “ oonte-wallchs,” &c., it 
does not convey the idea which we attach to this ex- 
pression in England.” 


Immediately after this explanation, Miss Roberts 





gives a very graphic, and, on the whole, a very agree- 
able description of Cawnpore, a Mofussil station, about 
600 miles from Calcutta; but it must be remembered 
that Cawnpore is one of the best of these stations. 
In other parts of the work she makes us acquainted 
with more patience-trying establishments. On the 
whole, although ‘we will not attempt to deny that 
the English in India are liable to several hardships 
and casualties, and although it is evident that lacks 
of rupees are not quite so easily obtained as in former 
times, when government and men in general were 
less scrupulous as to the means they employed, we 
cannot help thinking that the Anglo-Indian life is a 
pleasant, easy sort of life enough, and that there is 
little to deter a young lady from embarking on it, 
provided only she can accomplish matrimouy—get a 
husband to whom she can be attached, and put her- 
self in possession of that valuable philosophy which 
teaches us how to adapt ourselves to circumstances. 
We will go further. We really believe, even without 
considering the Hindoo and Mahometan natives (an 
important item in a vast account) that there is more 
comfort and happiness in India now, wher money, if 
made at all, is gradually accumulated, than there was 
“in the most high and palmy state” of the Com- 
pany’s service, when all was hurry-scurry, gaining 
and grasping,—when reasonable fortunes were made 
in a few years, but scarcely any bounds set to the 
inordinate desire of wealth, splendour, and luxury. 
Miss Roberts does not quite seem to be of our 
way of thinking ; and neglecting, as she does, to take 
a sober view of the entire change in affairs, she in- 
dulges occasionally in complaining and almost pert 
remarks on the saving, or, as she calls it, “ the cutting 
and clipping system,” now generally adopted in Hin- 
dostan. We must, however, excuse a lady for de- 
ploring whatsoever tends to abbreviate the splendour 
of the ball-room, or to cloud the hopes of a speedy 
return to Europe with a chariot and greys, and a 
house in one of the fashionable squares at home. 
To do Miss Roberts justice, however, we should 
say, that she at times puts their proper value, 
and no more, on these things; and that her tone, in 
general, is as far as possible from being one of com- 
plaint and discontentedness. In_ describing some 
fatiguing journeys in India, by land and by water, 
her good sense and right-feeling are very conspicuous ; 
and, though all ladies placed in similar situations 
may not have Miss Roberts's strength of nerve, or 
quickness of observation, or talent for describing what 
she sees, we think every lady may advantageously 
imitate her patience and good humour. Her account 
of the navigation of the Ganges in those curious 
vessels called Budgerows, brings the scenery, the 
shifts and little adventures, the conveyance and the 
sort of life led in it, more vividly before our eyes than 
any other description of the kind that we can remem- 
ber at the moment. 


In the course of her travels, which seem to have 
been rather extensive, to judge from her book, Miss 
Roberts visited the beautiful settlement of Berham- 
pore, the wealthy and populous city of Patna, the 
city of Benares, which she describes as being “ gro- 
tesquely-magnificent,” Allahabad, Monghyr, the 
splendid city of Agra, and many other important 
places. If we do not select a few extracts from her 
descriptions of these spots, it is not because we think 
lightly of her taste for the grand and picturesque, or 
of her descriptive powers, but because such pictures 
accompanied with more learning and research into 
Indian art and antiquities than she could command, 
have been already made familiar to the reading public. 
We prefer therefore transferring to our columns 
passages relating to subjects in which she is not 
only more at home, but also more original and 
amusing. Among these subjects there is one in 
particular which she treats fully and systematically, 
pouring out the results of her own observation and 
experience in a manner that leaves us to doubt 
whether we ought most to admire her naiveté, her 
prudential consideration, or her courage. This part 
of her work, which ought to be intitled ‘ The Whole 
Duty of Woman, or the Art of getting Married in 
India,’ she has placed at the beginning of her first 
volume, well knowing that it would prove by far the 


most interesting to the large majority of female 
readers. It is too long for our purpose, occupying 
twenty-six pages, leaving out of the account sundry 
addenda that occur elsewhere; but we will endeavour 
“for the benefit of all whom it may concern,” to 
compress a few of Miss Emma's valuable hints. 

Imprimis.—The notion entertained in Europe 
that every young lady “ visiting’ the Honourable 
Company's territories, is destined to be sacrificed to 
some‘old, dingy, rich, bilious Nabob” is a complete 
mistake, “for unfortunately,” says our authoress, 
“this class of persons (the Nabobs, and not the young 
ladies) is exceedingly rare ;” and, “generally speak- 
ing, these elderly gentlemen have either taken tp 
themselves wives in their younger days, or have be- 
come confirmed bachelors.” Now and then a rara 
avis of “a yellow civilian out of debt,” or “a bat- 
tered brigadier,” who comes a-wooing with shawls 
and diamonds, is to be picked up,—‘“ but such’ prizes 
are scarce!” 

2Qndly.—It is the old story!—the same with 
girls as the gowns they wear, and with . other 
branches of cotton and muslin manufactures—the 
market is over-stocked. “Formerly,” says Miss 
Roberts, “when the importations of European females 
were much smaller than at present, rich old gentle- 
man were ”—but we’have not the heart to follow out 
the mournful contrast . 

3rdly.—Tbe damsel who expects to see a suitor 
at her feet Jaden with “barbaric pearl and gold,” 
very soon “ discovers, to her horror, that if she should 
decide upon marrying at all, she will be absolutely 
compelled (poor, dear thing /) to make a love match, 
and select the husband of her choice out of (pas si 
mal !) the half-dozen subalterns who may offer.” 

4thly.—In marrying young ‘officers, young ladies 
ought to choose such as have staff appointments, 
or adjutants or quarter-masters, because quarter-mas- 
ters, adjutants, &c., have additional pay, better 
querters, &c. 

Sthly.—Young writers are “amongst the eligi- 
bles,” and, as a general rule, gentlemen in the civil 
service are to be preferred to the military, because 
they have much higher ‘salaries, more. chance of 
making money, and less risk of being suddenly re- 
moved from place to place. The whole female mind 
of Anglo-India is quite made up on this last point, 
and Miss Roberts says:—‘“ Vainly do the gay uni- 
forms strive with their more sombre rivals ; no dash- 
ing cavalry officer, feathered and sashed and epau- 
letted, has a chance against the men privileged to 
wear a plain coat and around hat.” Bravo! This 
is a turning of the scales with a vengeance ! and it is 
delightful to hear that our own sober suit of black or 
brown, can eclipse scarlet, and blue, and gold lace, 
and bright brass buttons, somewhere :—but the re- 
mark may appear selfish and out of place. 

6thly.— Writers are to be looked after on their 
arrival, or, at latest, before they leave the College at 
Calcutta, where’ they are bored to death in studying 
the Eastern tongues. 


7thly. Officers, whether civil or military, have few 
resources—they cannot always lounge away their 
mornings in idle calls—they eannot always be hunt- 
ing tigers and wild cows, boars and pigs, and some of 
them do not like the billiard table :—therefore,}to 
give our fair writer's conclusion, they naturally be- 
come ‘anxiously desirous-to taste the calm delights 
of wedded life,” and must take wives unto themselves. 
To be sure they must, poor fellowS! and therein, may 
the Lord have mercy upon them, and put good wives 
in their way. 

8thly. English servant girls, more especially when 
good-looking, are pretty sure of situating themselves 
matrimonially ; and as for English governesses, they 
cannot fail of speedily making advantageous matches, 
particularly when they bind themselves to their em- 
ployers, “in the heaviest penalties, not to marry 
during a stipulated number of years.” Miss Emma, 
in treating of these two classes of female importation, 
talks in a very high, aristocratic manner, which al- 
most makes us turn to the book of the Peerage to 
see what noble race the blood “of all the Robertses” 
descends from ; but she probably is only piqued by a 
fact presently to be related, and we must make allow- 
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ance. The fact is this :—the Anglo- Indians, not for- 
getting the golden rules of Highgate, marry. the ser- 
vants when they like them better than their mistres- 
ses; or, in Miss Emma’s own words, «“ Neither fortune 
nor connection is much regarded in India in the 
choice of a wife. * * Gentlemen of high birth 
and suitable appointments will stoop very low: the 
European waiting-woman has as fair a chance as her 
young mistress of making the best match which the 
society can afford; and mortifying instances are of no 
unusual occurrenee, in which a femme de chambre has 
carried off a prize from the belles of, the most distin- 
guished circle of the presidency.” She then con- 
tinues with solemn earnestness, “ With these melan- 
choly facts before their eyes, it seems surorising that 
the heads of houses (a commercial phrase,* which was 
hardly called for) should ever burden themselves with 
the care and responsibility which the addition of a 
governess to their establishment must always entail.” 


In Miss Roberts's opinion, the only sort of person 
that can prudently be employed as a governess in In- 
dia, is a “ well-conducted woman” who has quarrelled 
with and separated from her husband, or who is, what 
we style in common parlance, “a widow bewitched,” 
as such a governess—unless, indeed, she incur the 
guilt of bigamy, and expose herself to the risk of the 
punishment thereto attached—cannct very well snap 
up husbands out of the mouths of the young ladies 
—*“the belles of the most distinguished circle of the 
presidency.” We hope none of our friends will be 
so obtuse as not to feel the force of this straight-for- 
ward, though argumentative, philosophy. 


9thly.— And here again we let Miss Roberts speak 
for herself :—‘“ If men of rank should not offer, rich 
tradesmen are always to be found ; and, where pride 
does not interfere, the superior wealth of many indi- 
viduals of this class renders them equally eligible for 
the husbands of unportioned women.” 


10thly. And lastly, (for we cannot go further into 
these minute matrimonial details) though the mar- 
ket of high-priced goods be somewhat glutted, there 
is still a brisk demand for “ plains,” and the “ eager- 
ness with which females of European bitth were 
usually sought in marriage in India,” continues to be, 
in the mass, as eager an eagerness as ever. 


The following extracts, chiefly of a domestic cha- 
racter, are, in our opinion, very good. 


“The houses at Cawnpore are, with very few excep. 
tions, cuécha, that is, built of unbaked mud, and either 
choppered (thatched ) or tiled ; but they are, generally 
speaking, extremely large and commodious. The plans 
of bungalows are various, but the most common con- 
sist of three centre rooms; those opening on the front 
and back verandah being smaller than the one occupy- 
ing the interior, which is called the hall ; these rooms 
communicate with three others, much narrower on each 
side, and at the four corners are bathing rooms, taken 
off the verandah, which stretches all round. The 
centre, and largest room, has only the borrowed lights 
permitted by eight, ten, or twelve doors leading out of 
the surrounding apartments: these doors are always 
open, but some degree of privacy is obtained by a cur- 
tain attached to each, of a sort of gauze-work, formed 
of bamboo split very fine, and coloured green ; these 
also serve to keep out the flies, while they admit air 
and all the light considered necessary by an Anglo- 
Indian, who seldom allows a single ray to penetrate 
into his sanctum sanctorum. 


_ “‘ Many of the Cawnpore houses are splendidly fur- 
nished ; the chairs, tables, and sofas being of valuable 
wood, richly carved, with cushions and coverings of 
damask: but the absence of curtains, pictures, and 
Tooking-glasses, which harbour too many musquitos and 
other insects to be introduced with impunity, and the 
bareness of the walls, whose sole ornaments consist of 
lamps in glass shades, detract from the general effect, 
The floors, which are of chunam (finely tempered lime), 
are covered in the first instance, with a matting, and in 
the second, with a setringee, a peculiar manufacture of 
the country, of an exceeding thick texture, and usually 
woven in shaded blue stripes ; or with calico printed in 
Brussels patterns, and so closely resembling a carpet as 
to deceive all save practised eyes. This forms the 
general decoration of the houses in the upper provinces ; 
and as it may appear to Europeans to be a very indif- 
ferent substitute for our worsted manufactures, it may 

' to say a few words in explanation, With 
a little care, this apparently fragile material will last 


* Itis also a collegiate phrase ; but in this sense it has 
nothing to do with Miss E. R.’s matrimonial speculations— 
“ A fellowship at twenty-five 
Made him the happiest man alive,” 
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three years ; for as the servants never enter the house 
with their feet covered, aud the boots and shoes of the 
male residents or visitors, not being much used for 
walking, are lighter and less destructive than those in- 
tended for pedestrians, comparatively little damage is 
done to the floor-cloth. The bungalow will require a 
new chopper, and a general repair, once in three years, 
and when this takes place, new cloths are put down.” 
* * * * 


¥ Beyond the theatre, the road leads to the race course, 
which is approached by a long avenue well planted on 
either side, and watered during the dry season: This 
avenue forms the evening drive, and at sunset it is 
thronged with carriages of every description, and 
equestrians mounted upon all sorts of horses. Chariots, 
barouches, brichtskas, and double pheetons, fresh from 
the best builders of London or Calcutta, appear amid 
old coaches, old sociables, ricketty landaus, buggies, 
stavhopes, tilburies, and palanquin-carriages,—the lat- 
ter not unfrequently drawn by bullocks, and all in various 
stages of dilapidation, for no one in India cares about 
being seen in a shabby vehicle; those which have 
borne the wear and tear of the jungles for many a long 
day, are still deemed fit for service at Cawnpore, for 
there is little of that false shame to be found amongst 
the Indian community, which is productive of so much 
mortification and privation at home. The equestrians 
ener an equally incongruous appearance,—the tall 

nglish charger, the smaller but handsome offspring of 
the Company’s stud, and the graceful Arabian, prance 
along by the side of the wild horses and shaggy ponies 
of native breed. 

“The Course, as it is termed, skirts a wide plain 
bounded to the right by the native city, which, though 
possessing nothing worthy of a visit, forms a pretty ob- 
ject. in the distance ; its mosques and pagodas peeping 
from the summit of a woody ridge. The plain also 
affords a busy, and to a stranger’s eyes, an interestin 
scene. Groups of natives are to be seen seated roun 
their fires, cooking, eating, or singing after a repast, 
while the stately elephant, and strings of home-bound 
camels, loaded with forage, look like giant phantoms as 
the twilight deepens.” 

The next passage relates to an Indian encamp- 
ment :— 

“ All the Mofussillites are accustomed to spend 
a large portion of their time under canvas, and in con- 
sequence of the necessity of providing a moveable 
habitation, there are few tents which do not boast more 
comfort than can be easily imagined by those who are 
only acquainted with an European marquee, All are 
double, the ivterior and exterior covering being about 
a foot and a half apart ; those which are double-poled 
contain several commodious apartments, and are 
furnished with glass doors to fit into the openings. 
They are usually lined with some gaily-coloured 
chintz ; the floors are well covered with setringees, and 
they have convenient space inclosed at the rear by 
hanauts (a wall of canvas) for out-offices and bathing- 
rooms. Moveable stoves are sometimes provided for 
the cold weather, but there is a better contrivance, 
inasmuch as smoke is thereby avoided, in an imitation 
of the Spanish brassero. A large brass or copper 
basin, in common use, called a chillum chee, mounted 
on an iron tripod, is filled with red wood embers, and 
fuel thus prepared, without having the deleterious 
effect of charcoal, diffuses a genial warmth throughout 
the tent, and is very necessary in the evening ; for 
though, during the cold season, the sun is still too 
fierce at noon-day to confront without shelter, as soon 
as its rays are withdrawn, intense cold succeeds, 
a sharp piercing wind sweeps along the plains, and the 
thermometer sinks below the freezing point. 

* The transition is so severe between the heat of the 
day and the frost of the night, that European dogs can 
only be preserved from its effects by the addition of 
warm clothing. Every evening, at sun-set, the servant 
who has the care of the canine race, equips each 
animal with a quilted coat, which is taken off in the 
morning. These rapid and striking changes are ex- 


tremely trying to delicate constitutions, and there can - 


scarcely be anything more disagreeable than a state of 
affairs of constant occurrence, namely, exposure at one 
and the same time, to a hot sun and a bleak wind. 

“Under the noon-tide glare, the white walls of an 
extensive camp stretched over a bare and sandy plain, 
are exceedingly painful to the eyes, but in the twilight, 
and at night, it assumes a romantic aspect. Tnnume- 
rable fires arise in every direction, horses picketed, 
camels and bullocks a in groups, present end- 
less varieties of forms, all softened or exaggerated by 
the deepening shadows, or flickering lights. 

*¢ The artillery stationed at Cawnpore, horse and foot, 
are sufficiently numerous to form a camp of their own, 
which occupies another plain of vast extent beyond 
some very wild ravines. Upon reviews and grand field- 
days, it is usual for the commandants of all the corps 
to give public breakfasts in turn, and these military 
spectacles rank amongst the most characteristic and 
spirit-stirring amusements of the East. All officers, 
whether upon leave, or at Cawnpore on military duties 
unconnected with field displays, such as witnesses on 
courts-martial, &c. are expected to attend; wherefore 
the ladies are always sure of a gallant escort of beaux, 
not actively engaged in the toilsof theday. Many 
parties proceed to the field on horseback, attended by 








syces on foot, well armed-with spears, in order to.ward 
off the ‘attacks of loose chargers, who, after throwing 
their riders; run wild over the plains; 9 frequent occur 
reace where natives congregate, mounted upon the most 
vicious animals that ever submitted to the rein. Some 
of the ladies’ are conveyed upon elephants, but the 
majority go in carriages, which are drawn up at a con- 
venient distance from the scene of action. ‘The neigh+ 
bouring city'sends forth its multitudes on horseback and 
on foot, on camels, or in vehicles of native construction, 
and the sandy wilderness literally swarms with life. 

**To the beautiful precision of peaceable military 
evolutions succeeds the mimic war,—the shock of con- 
tending battalions, the charge, the dispersion, the rally, 
and tlie retreat: squadrons of cavalry tear up. the 
ground with their hoofs, ‘load roars the red artillery,” 
and now with their shining panoply glittering in the 
sun, and now obscured by clouds of dust, the assailants 
and the assailed appear and disappear like some vision 
raised by an enchanter’s wand, At the breaking-up of 
the field-day, the invited guests gladly adjourn to the 
less intellectual part of the entertainment; dressing 
tents are provided for the ladies, who shake off the 
morning’s dust, and repair their charms, by re-arrang- 
ing the hair, and re-smoothing the drapery, The gen- 
tlemen also make a brief ‘toilette, and then the bugle 
summons to breakfast. To unaccustomed eyes, nothing 
can be more surprising than the spacious saloons thrown 
open upon these occasions for the reception of company. 
Iremembef once losing my way in the intricate passages 
connecting the apartments of a tent, fitted up for the 
accommodation of a large party of ladies. 

“ An Indian breakfast is allowed to be an unrivalled 
repast, and it is to be found in as full perfection in the 
midst of a desert, as when spread upon the princely 
boards of the City of Palaces. Indian servants never 

ermit their masters to regret the want of regular 
Factesi; all places appear to be the same to them, 
and our déjeiinés @ la fourchette, in camp, could not be 
surpassed in the Land of Cakes. Fish of every kind, 
fresh, dried, pickled, or preserved, or hermetically 
sealed in tin; delicate fricassees, risolles, croquettes, 
omelettes, aud curries of all descriptions ; cold meats 
and game of all sorts; patés, jellies, and jams from 
London and Lucknow ; fruits and sweetmeats ; with 
cakes in endless variety, splendidly set out in china, cut 
glass, and silver, the guests providing their own tea- 
cups, plates, &c.” 


We had marked for extract several other and still 
better passages, but we have reached our limits; and 
then it would hardly be fair to take more from 
volumes which Miss Roberts naturally hopes will be 
generally read. We can really recommend the work 
as lively and amusing. Our gallantry prevents us 
from pointing out a few large and laughable errors. 


— 


OFELIA. 

Ofelia ; or the Child of Fate. By Dona Francisca 
Pazos. 2vols. 8vo. London: Hurst. 
Tueszt two volumes, which are written in very fair, 
and (at times) almost elegant English, are the pro- 
ductions of a Portuguese lady now resident in this 
country. Without any other consideration, this 
single circumstance will attract some degree of atten- 
tion; and though as a novel her work is somewhat 
deficient in incidents and characters, it merits an 
hour's reading on account of Dona Francisca’s re- 
marks on foreign manners, and the useful little moral 
lessons she gives to the young and inexperienced of 
her own sex. We cannot accept the Déna’s pictures 
of English society and of England in general ; for, 
patriotic, and English to the heart’s core though we 
be, we cannot help feeling that they are over-flatter- 
ing—too universally applausive. She is guilty of 
another kind of deviation from correctness when she 
says, that with the exception of Cervantes, Jovella- 
nos, Ulloa, Ercilla, and Moratin, Spain has produced 
none but mediocre writers, either in prose or verse. 
Long before her time, Montesquieu said in his Per- 
sian Letters that the only good book the Spaniards 
had (i.e. Don Quixote) was one that turned into 
ridicule all the rest. But Montesquieu only wanted 
to say a smart thing, and hardly knew more of 
Spanish literature than he did about Sanscrit or 

steam-engines. 
































BDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE. 


In the last SuppLement it was stated that Lord 
Brougham had laid the first stove of the Liverpool Me- 
chanics’ Institution on Monday, July 20. On the 
evening of the same day a public dianer was given to 
his Lordship, at which upwards of six hundred guests 
attended. We regret that we cannot afford room for a 
notice of the excellent addresses which were delivered 
on the occasion,—Lord Brougham left Liverpool on 
Tuesday at noon, and pi to Bolton, where his 
received an address from the members of the Mechanics’ 
Institute established in that town. In the evening he 
Lordship attended, according to appointment, the half- 
yearly meeting of the Manchester Mechanics’ Institute. 
The admission was generally restricted to members, of 
whom there were about 1,300 present, and every part 
of the theatre was crowded half an hour before the 
proceedings had commenced. After Mr Cotton, the 
secretary, had read a satisfactory report of the institu- 
tion, an examination of boys selected fron: the first 
class of the sessional day-schoo), was conducted by 
Mr Macdougal, the master, in order to shew the value 
of the system pursue’. Benjamin Heywood, Esq., the 
president, having expressed a wish that Lord Brougham 
would give the friends and members of the Institution 
seme words of advice and encouragement on the occa- 
sion of his visit, his Lordship complied, and in the 
course of a speech which lasted about an hour and a 
quarter, touched upon a great variety of topics con- 
nected with the operations and influence ~£ Mechanics’ 
Institutes, and the advantages and happiness to be de- 
rived from knowledge. The Manchester Guardian, of 
July 25, contains a lczg report of this address, from 
which we make a few extracts. 


Positive Utility of Knowledge.—“ Who can doubt 
that it would be of the greatest use to a common me- 
chanic, engaged in the manufacture of tools and «n- 
gines, and still more to those employed in the manufac- 
ture of steam engines and various other engines, and of 
useful and complicated machinery, in this town—who 
can doubt that it would be of the utmost possible prac- 
tical use to them in their several trades, to know the 

inciples upon which those engines are constructed, by 
‘becoming acquainted with so much chemistry, for 
instance, as goes to teach them the nature and proper- 
ties of steam, of refrigeration and expansion, of the 
modes and manner in which heat works, and cold opee 
rates, and with the various mechanical contrivances 
which that engine exhibits. I say it is of positive use 
to them to kaow these things. At present they put up 
the piston and piston rod, they fit it into its place and 
adjust that exquisite contrivance of Watt, the parallel 
motion ; but they do it mechanically, by rote, and ace 
eording to the parrot sys‘em. And yet one would think 
they would be all the better workmen if they knew not 
only that they were to go on in a certain ine, but why 
they were.to do so; that they were not only not to de- 
viate to the one hand or to the other, but why there 
would be danger if they were to deviate. I should 
think that such information would be a pleasant relax- 
ation to the mind in the intervals of labour and rest. 
I take it for granted that no person tries to make optical 
instruments, even an apprentice, who does not know 
something of optics; and yet I'll be apt to say that 
those who do not come here do not know much more 
than enables them to grind glasses into the convex or 
plano-convex slape that the instrument in hand re- 
quires. But would it not be much better if they knew 
the laws which regulate the dispersion and refraction of 
light—(of refraction, perhaps, they do know a little)— 
of the laws which regulate the making of achromatic 
glasses, so called because they give no colour ; of the 
several dispersive powers, one correcting that of the 
other? And if they also rose a little higher in their 
views, there would be no harm perhaps: it would be a 
solace to a man, it would strengthen his religious 
belief, it would make him a better and a happier man, 
if he soared a little into the regions of purer science ; 
so as to discover, for instance, that that most perfect of 
all optical instruments, the eye, is formed precisely upon 
the same principle on which Mr Dollond formed his 
first achromatic glasses. When I say that such know- 
Jedge is of practical use, I might go a step further. 
Those men who are daily employed in handling tools, 

working amongst the very elements of mechanical 
science, or always using mixtures of drugs in a me- 
chanical way (and I use the word ‘ mechanical’ in its 
bad sense,—without knowledge, by rote)—those who, 
making and using pulleys, see that one i gives no 
increase of power, while another uofixed pulley greatly 
multiplies the power; but who only see and don’t 
know why it is so, and have their knowledge only by 
rote; those men are amongst the very persons whose 
sitdation is the best adapted in the whole world for ac- 
tually making discoveries and inventing improvements. 
They are in the way of good luck; for there is great 
luck in even scientific discoveries, and there is more in 
mechanical inventions; and these men are always in 
the way of it. They are continually using agents 
applied to practical purposes ; and they have opportuni- 
ties of striking out new ideas which, for aught they 
know, may lead to the discoveries of the philosopher, or 
the improvements and inventio: s of the mechapician. 

What did Mr Watt do more ?—that man to whom we 

owe the greatest revolution, morally speaking, of modern 
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times,—I mean that which subdued the steam-engine 
to the use of man, by his improvements over the old 
engines of Worcester and even Newcomen, which were 
all in vain for practical use, iill the discoveries of Watt 
took place. He is therefore the inventor, and may be 
almost said to be the second father, of the steam-engine ; 
and it is to bim we owe all the wealth, the increased 
power and the comfort which we now have from that 
greatengine, that which actually annihilates distance 
between place and time. Watt himself was one of 
that class of workmen which [ am now addressing ; 
and if he had gone on making mathematical instra- 
ments without ever thinking of the principles of science 
upon which they are constructed, he never would have 
made any one of those splendid inventions which gave 
such celebrity to his name, such a fortune to his family 
(though not equal to what they deserved), and such an 
iacrease to the power and happiness of mankind. 
would have gone on to his grave workiag atthe rate of 
30s.or 35s a week, without ever having raised his own 
name, or adorned his species, or improved the condition 
of mankind in the marvellous imanuer, and to the pro- 
digious extent, which he was enabled to do solely by 
his scientific education and studies. Why, then, I 
place Watt as a model before all working mechanics. 
They may not have his genius, but they may all have 
as much industry and as much learning as be had. It 
is their owo faults, therefore, if they don't rise out of 
that level, and be able to make discoveries which would 


, gwe them a fair maintenance, and, which is the great- 


est glory at which man can arrive, would extend the 
boundaries of science and art. Totally independent of 
that, they might be much happier men, much more use- 
ful men, and more profitable workmen, both for them- 
selves and others. And, after all, what sacrifice would 
they make for it? Why, men receiving 30s., 35s.,.or 
40s. a week, would have to sacrifice how much? Not 
6d. a week, for the subscription is only 20s, a year, to 
obtain all the benefits, and reap all the enjoyments of 
this excellent institution. Suppose it were even 26s. a 
year, or 6d. a week, why it ts only that they should 
consume so much less beer or meat, and it is so little 
in point of amount, that they woutd hardly know at the 
week’s end that they had made that sacrifice.” 


Moral and Political Advantages arising from Gene- 
ral Education.—‘* Whatever improves men’s minds 
tends to give them sober and virtuous habits ; and with 
the knowledge of the community sure [ am that virtue 
is assuredly certain to be promoted; and I am quite 
confident that with the knowledge of men, the rights of 
men—J mean their indefeasible rights of every kind, 
the right which they have to civil liberty and to religious 
liberty, the greatest of earthly and social blessings,— 
are sure to be infiuitely promoted ; and I know of no 
more certain mode of refotming a country, no better 
way to redress her grievances, than to give education 
to her people. I kaow that [am now addressing my- 
self to those who ho'd various opinions on these mat- 
ters, to some who differ from me in opinion. I have 
my own opinions; they have theirs; I shall certainly 
not give up mine; they may keep theirs ; pete the 
may come round in time to mine; but I say that all 
political or, to avoid the use of the word politics, all 
social reforms, are never suv sure to be gbtained, and 
never so safely obtained, as when the people amongst 
whom they are in vogue, and bear a high price, and by 
whom they are in great estimation and much pursuit,— 
as when that people is well educated ; because the bet- 
ter educated a people are in ail their branches, so much 
the more tranquil, peaceful, and orderly in their politi- 
cal conduct will that people be. (Cheers.) But I am 
not one of those who preach in favour of people being 
contented when they ought not to be. When they have 
grievances, they ought to be discontented, and their dis- 
content ought to boil as high as the law will allow,— 
not to explosive heat (to speak the language of the en- 
gineer) but higher than temperate heat, in order to 
make their grievances attended to, and to get them re- 
dressed, That is my doctrine. (Cheers.) And when 
not redressed, the heat should increase, but always 
keeping under the regulation of the governor, if I may 
so speak—always under the regulations of the law, 
which is the governor,—and the governor being af- 
fected, as you know, in the engine by the heat below, 
even so the law is apt to be affected and made to give 
way and yield to just requirements acting upon it; and 
as the heat in the engine acting on the governor com- 
municates to it a centrifugal force, so by the legislative 
law does the governor affect the people, and is in his 
turn very much affected by the people. (Cheers.) 
Therefore, when I preach up contentment, it is only 
where the people ought to be content; but this I always 
shall hold, that their discontent should never exceed the 
bounds allowed by law. They should be firm, perse- 
vering, temperate, for their own sakes rather than for 
others, and should go on to fulfil their own purpose, 
neither looking to the right nor to the left, till that legiti- 
mate purpose be obtained. But the more knowing they 
are, the more peaceable they will be ; and, in my judg- 
ment, the more clear-sighted they are upon the subject 
of their rights, the more steadily will they perform their 
duties.” ( Cheers.) . 


Aa old Fallacy exposed. —“ Sowe people tell us that 
‘education won't fill people's bellies,’ and trash of that 
sort. Why, they might just as well complain of the 
baker or the butcher, because with their beef or bread 


He. 





————_———— 
they don’t Gll people’s minds. (Laughter.) But every . 
man knows that * man lives not by bread alone,’—that 
knowledge leads to skill, that skill leads to useful and 
lucrative occupation, and that the gain derived from 
lucrative occupation enables men to get the staff of this 
mortal iife, after getting the str of that immortal life 
which improves and strengthens his better part—the 
mind. Therefore it is not true to say that learning does 
not fill people’s bellies, as some grossly and stupidly 
say; for it puts the staff of common animal life within 
our reach; so the bread and beef got through its means, 
ultimately tend to support the mind, inasmuch as with« 
out the support of the animal part, the incorporeal part 
of our vature would have but a small chance of surviy- 
ing.” (Laughter.) 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We have received a letter on our review of Dr 
Clarke's late werk, in which the writer says: — 

“ The honour of being a ‘ benefactor to one’s coun- 
try ’ is of so much importance, that it ought not lightly 
to be ascribed to the wrong person. The gentle- 
man whose ‘ ingenuity devised and spirit executed’ 
the new Metropolitan Baths, in Shepherd and Shep- 
herdess Fields, has no ciaim to any honour, that Iam 
aware of, beyond that of following a good éxample. 
The person who first put in practice the scheme of 
applying the waste water from the condenser of a 
steam-engine to the purpose of forming a tepid 
swimming bath, was Mr Smart, of the Albany Baths, 
at the foot of Westminster Bridge ; and if the idea 
be really of so much merit as you appear to think, 
it is to his name that the honour is due.” 

The writer then proceeds to complain, that while 
Dr Clarke recommends swimming in a cold bath as 
beneficial, the reviewer takes occasion to speak of 
the benefit of a tepid swimming bath. “This,” he 
adds, “ Dr Clarke may perhaps regard as anything 
but beneficial. Certain it is, that numerous physi- 
cians have, to use a common phrase, ‘set their faces 
against it.’ Again, the reviewer speaks of the ad- 
vantage which ‘hundreds of people, in that vast and 
populous neighbourhood,’ will now enjoy in the op- 
portunity of taking a dip for sixpence. As it happens, 
that ‘vast and populous neighbourhood’ has been 
well supplied with bathing-places for the last cen- 
tury, better perhaps than any other part of the 
metropolis. Within ten minutes’ walk of these new 
baths, set up within a twelvemonth,: there is the 
Swimming Bath of Pentonville ; within five minutes’ 
walk are the Cold and Warm Baths of St Agnes le 
Clair ; and last, not least, within three minutes’ walk 
are the Cold and Pleasure Baths of Peerless Pool,— 
the latter of which is five times as spacious as the 
establishment which has attracted the reviewer's ad- 
At this Bath, which, after all that has 
been said of the deficiency of public baths in Lon- 
don, appears to be the largest in Europe, mechanics 


miration. 


and others have, for two or three generations, been 
I have 
often seen them teaching their children to swim in 


in the habit of bathing for sixpence each. 


that spacious piece of water, in company with a nu- 
merous band of Blue-coat boys,—the young Leigh 
Hunts.and Charles Lambs of our days,—who are 
sent to learn to swim at the expence of the Hospi- 
tal, a circumstance which I am sure you will con- 
sider with me as doing much honour to that excellent 
Institution. 

“ As you regard the subject of public Baths as of 
so much importance, I hope you will find a corner 
in your next for these few lines of 

Your constant reades, 
August 14th, 1835. * Baxxearivs.” 
LONDON: 
CHARLES KNIGHT, .22 LUDGATE STREET. 
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